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WHERE DID SIR THOMAS OVERBURY WRITE 
“THE WIFE”? 

Embodying the only incident throughout the 
work which is at variance with the accuracy and 
research distinguishing all its other portions—ZJ/ 
n'y a pas de bon cheval si bon quwil ne bronche pas— 
Mr. Forster, in his future editions of the Life of 
Sir John Eliot, will probably consider it advisable 
to revise or reject the following passage as an 
erratum : — 

“For Overbury’s writings Eliot entertained an honest 
admiration. The circumstances of his death had at- 
tracted much attention to them, and especially to such as 
were known to have been composed while he lay in the 
Tower gradually wasting, month by month, under slow, 

t deadly poison. There were passages in his poem 


called the ‘ Wife’ alleged to have been sent to Somerset | 


While his crime was actually in progress, as a warning 
against the false Duessa that enchained him, and these 
Were especial favourites with Eliot. He continued to 
quote and admire them long after the t mporary interest 
inspired by their writer had passed away. Eliot 
also further reason to linger on Overbury’s memory. 
*He died where now I live.’ The writer who had been 
the youthful associate of the second and more powerful 


favourite (Buckingham), then himself lay a prisoner in | 


: e Tower, and hence this touching addition to the praise. 

As it is of my country I honour it the more, and as it 

Was the production of this place, my admiration is the 

greater that in such solitude and darkness, where sorrow 

and distraction mostly dwell, such happy entertainments 
such minutes were enjoyed.’” : 
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iglish — | 


had | 





Eliot’s belief, though it has descended through 
| all the principal histories from his day to ours, 
| deceiving even so practised a writer and accom- 

plished an antiquary as Mr. Forster, is simply a 

fallacy. Overbury never wrote a line of the 

“Wife” during his imprisonment in the Tower, 

its composition being of a date long anterior. In 

the edition of Ben Jonson's with 
Drummond of Hawthornde Ny edited by Mr. Laing 
| for the Shakespeare Society, it is stated (p. 16): 


Conversations 


“The Countess of Rutland was nothing inferior to her 
father, Sir Philip Sidney, in poesie. Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was in love with her, and caused Ben Jonson to 
read his ‘ Wife’ to her, which he with an excellent 
grace, did, and praised the author. The morning there- 
after he discoursed with Overbury, who would have him 
to intend (undertake) a suit that was unlawful. The 

| lines my lady kept in remembrance, ‘He comes too 
near who comes to be denied.’ ” 

Of this lady—Elizabeth, wife of Roger, fifth 
Earl of Rutland, and only child of Sir Philip 
Sidney, by Frances, daughter of Sir Francis 
W alsingham—it is related in a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated Au- 
gust 11, 1612: — 

“The widow Countess of Rutland died about ten days 
since, and is privately buried in Paul’s by her father, Sir 
Philip Sidney. Sir Walter Raleigh is slandered to have 
given her certain pills that despatched her.”—Court and 
Times of James I, vol. i. p. 193. 

The date of the Countess’s death preceding that 
of Overbury’s by a twelvemonth — he was com- 

| mitted to the Tower on the 2Ist April, 1613, and 
murdered on the 15th September following—it is 
obviously impossible that Jonson could have read 
to her his poem, if, as Eliot supposed, Overbury 
did not begin it till he was in the Tower—nearly 
| a year after her death—a period in which the 
intensity of his sufferings, mental and physical, 
utterly incapacitated him for the task of com- 
position. Nor is this the only incident destruc- 
| tive of the great patriot’s suggestion. In the 
folio edition of Ben Jonson’s Works, 1640, de- 
| posited in the British Museum (C. 28 m. 11, New 
Cat.), the following lines, not contained in any 
printed edition of his works, appear in the poet's 
autograph pasted on the inner cover of the volume. 
| They are addressed “To the Most Noble and above 
his Titles, Robert Carr, Earle of Somerset,” and 
were presented to the earl as an epithalamium on 
his marriage, in December 1613, with the partner 
of his guilt, the infamous Countess of Essex : — 
“May she whom thou for spouse to-day dost take, 
Out-bee that Wife in worth thy friend did make, 
And thou to her that Husband may exalt 
Hymen’s amends to make it worth his fault ; 
So be there never discontent or sorrow 
To rise with either of you on the morrow.” 


Jonson, having with equal fervour celebrated 
| the former marriage of the lady with Lord Essex, 
the discovery of Overbury’s murder seems to have 
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put him out of conceit of these verses, more es- 
pecially as, in the concluding lines, he apostro- 
phises his patron as the “ virtuous Somerset,” 
and implores the Deity to give him joy. In the 
printed edition of his works they are therefore 
carefully suppressed. Jonson must have > 

ared but a clumsy flatterer, when unwittingly 
e conjured from the shades the ghost of Over- 
bury to grace the wedding banquet which the 
bride but just before had fitly preluded by de- 
livering to his murderers a portion of the wages 
she had promised for his death. The allusion to 
his “ Wife” would hardly have been made by 
Jonson if Overbury had addressed it, as Mr. 
Forster suggests, to Somerset from the Tower, 
in deprecation of his marriage with the guilty 
Countess—a circumstance which the Earl would 
assuredly never have allowed to transpire beyond 
his own most secret confidants. 


Overbury’s poem indeed had long been known | 


to the frequenters of the Court and those by con- 
nection or correspondence in communication with 
it. In the first edition of the Epigrammata ad- 
dressed to Henry Prince of Wales by John Owen, 
the famous epigrammatist, and published in 1612, 
appears the following : — 
“Thome Overbury, equitis, poéma ingeniosum de 
uxore perfecta.” 
“Uxorem Angelico describis carmine talem, 
Qualem oratorem Tullius ore potens. 
Qualem describis, quamvis tibi nuberet uxor, 
“Equalis tali non foret illa viro.” 


In the earlier publication of his poem Over- 
bury probably confined its circulation merely to 
manuscript copies amongst his immediate friends 
at Court and in private. Anthony & Wood, in 
the Athene Ovonienses, ii. 135 (Bliss’s edition), 


says that the work was printed several times at | 


London whilst the author lived. But Dr. Rim- 
bault, in his edition of Overbury’s Works, says, 
that the earliest edition which he could discover 
bears the date of 1614, and from the entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers,—‘ 13 Dec. 1613. To Lau- 
rence Lyle, a Poeme called a ‘ Wife,’ written by 
Sir Thomas Overburye,” we may safely conclude 
it to have been the first. Following so quickly 
after Overbury’s death, the work on its appear- 
ance had a most extraordinary run, no less than 
four editions having been issued in that year 
alone, when it came forth with the title: “A 
Wife, now the Widow of Sir Thomas Overburie : 
Being a most exquisite and singular poem of 
the Choyse of a Wife.” Rumours being very 


generally prevalent at the Tower and about Lon- 


don that Overbury had been murdered, it became 
the policy of his friends and those who envied 
the success or resisted the domination of Somerset 
to excite the public feeling in his favour, and 
with this object they strenuously promoted the 


——____.. 


circulation of the poem in which it was currently 
reported the Countess of Somerset was ironically 
pourtrayed by the representation of all that she 
was not. Villiers’ rising fortunes soon after 
uniting with the public suspicion against Somer- 
| set, the new favourite, by the assistance of Bacon, 
Winwood, and the Queen, eventually managed 
to displace Somerset, and to consign him to the 
prison in which he had murdered Overbury—a 
murder in which an exhaustive study of all the 
materials connected with the case convinces us 
that the King (whose hate of Overbury far ex- 
ceeded Somerset’s) was a passive, but a perfectly 
cognizant accomplice. Hence the panic terror 
which possessed him at the threats made by 
Somerset that “he would not dare to bring him 
to trial,’ the mental agony which he exhibited 
| during the proceedings, his secret applications to 
| Somerset in the Tower, and the atrocious pardon 
and the ample pension with which he silenced 
the disclosures of the guilty favourite and his 
Countess after their conviction. C. R. H. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 


There exists in England a certain class of his- 
torical works of art which, without aspiring to be 
exactly what is generally understood by the ex- 
pression “ Portraits,” are contemporaneous personal 
representations of “ eminent and distinguished ” in- 
dividuals, subjects of the British crown, of whom 
no other and more studied portraitures can be 
produced. Would it not be desirable, as well as 
consistent, to introduce some works of this class 
into next year’s “National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion” ? 

A single example will clearly explain my 
meaning: At Agincourt the left wing of the army 
of our Henry V. was most ably commanded by 
Thomas, Lord Camois, K.G. This same gallant 
nobleman married Elizabeth Mortimer, relict of 
no less a personage than Henry Perey, the famous 
“ Hotspur.” At Trotton, in Sussex, 18 preserved 
a monumental brass, admirably engraved, to the 
memory of this Lord and Lady Camois, with what 
I have designated “ personal representations of 
them both, executed in their own times. I have 
never seen in any illustrated Shakespeare a re- 
duced engraving from this fine old plate, and 
possibly the Earl of Derby himself may not be 
aware that there is in existence any such “per- 
sonal representation” of Hotspur’s “ Kate” and 
her second lord: still, would not a fac-simile of 
this plate, carefully executed, be a worthy acces- 
sion to the ranks of the exhibited “ Portraits 
| properly so called? And, if so, might not o 

“counterfeit presentment” of Lord and La y 
| Camois be happily associated with a select few 
“ personal representations,” of the same order, © 


' 
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r 
personages who, long before the days of the pain- | 


ters of Portraits, “attained” to “eminence or 
distinction in England”? Cartes Bovre.t. 


It is the bounden duty, and will doubtless be the 


pleasure, of every true born Englishman to sup- | 
ort, to the utmost of his power, the grand national | 


undertaking, which you announce as proposed by 
the Earl of Derby. At the Mote, near Maidstone, 
the Earl of Romney has charming portraits of Sir 


| Scripti sunt primus isque rarissimus.” 


Cloudesley Shovel; Sir Henry Wiatt in prison, | 


with the cat that fed him there; his son, Sir 
Thomas Wiatt, the elder ; and his son, Sir Thomas 
Wiatt, the younger; all historic characters (all most 
authentic) —Lord Romney representing the fami- 
lies. He has also several fine portraits of Cromwell 
and other Parliamentary notables. If proper appli- 
cation be made to him, I cannot doubt of his readi- 
ness to lend all or any of the above portraits. 

I have an admirable one of the learned Sir Roger 
Twysden, author of the Decem Scriptores, Defence 
of the Church, §c. §c., a most authentic portrait, 
which I will with pleasure lend. At Surrenden, 
Sir Edward Dering has a good picture (authentic) 
of Speaker Lenthall, and lke of Dean Bar- 
grave. CANTIANUS. 


THE FIRST SANSCRIT BOOK PRINTED IN 
EUROPE. 


the translator, has given us an admirable specimen 
of learned and conscientious editorship. 

I had not seen the Bibliotheca Sanskrita of pro- 
fessor Gildemeister, and perhaps was not aware 
of its existence, when I wrote my note on the 
Seasons of 1792. He thus describes the precious 
volume: “ Liber Sanscritus omnium qui typis ex- 
On the 
Hitopadésa he is not so fortunate. He says, “ in 
usum Collegii Hertfordensis librum edidit A. 
Hamilton, cujus nomen tacere voluit Schlegelius.” 
Audiffret, who wrote the account of Hamilton in 


| the Biographie universelle, makes no such asger- 


I formerly contributed a somewhat flourishing | 


note on The seasons of Cédlidds (Calcutta, 1792), 
which was the first book printed in the Sanscrit 
language, and have now to offer, as a humble 
companion to it, an account of “ the first Sanskrit 
book ever printed in Europe.” It is entitled — 


“The Hitérapésa in the Sanskrita language. Library , 


East-India House : 
don, 1810.” 4to. Preliminaries, pp. viii. 
in fours, and @ two leaves. 


Cox, Son, and Baylis, printers, Lon- 
Text, (A) to r 


The preliminaries consist of the title as above, 
and also in Sanscrit; with an advertisement and 
list of the contents in English. The volume was 
ong by order of the Directors of the East- 


(1b.) 


ndia Company for the use of the students at | 


Haileybury College, and the number of copies 
printed was five hundred. Four hundred were 


absorbed by the College ; twenty-five were sent | 


to Fort George; some were disposed of as pre- 
sents; and the small remainder sold. 


The editor, who is not named, was the cele- | 


brated Charles Wilkins, who had before made a 
translation of the same work from an ancient 
manuscript. It was published at Bath in 1787. 
The text of 1810 is that of the Calcutta edition, 
with additions and emendations from two manu- 
scripts. 

A French translation of the Hitipadésa forms 
one of the volumes of the Bibliothé que Elzevirienne 


of M. Jannet—in which M. Edouard Lancereau, | 


| Chaucer. 


tion. He thus concludes: “On doit regretter 
qu’aucun journal Anglais n’ait consacré a ce sa- 
vant distingué, dont la vie a été assez ignorée, wn 
article nécrologique d’une certaine étendue.” 
Botton Corney. 


NOTES FROM THE ISSUE ROLLS—No. V. 


381. Oct. 4. 

(Mich. 5 R. I.) 

Noy. 16. Payment of 6/. 13s. 4d., and also 6s. 8d. 
to Geoffrey Chaucer. (Jd.) 

Noy. 28. To Nicholas Brembre, and John Phili- 
ot, Collectors of Customs and Subsidies of the 
Fingin the port of London, and Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Comptroller of the same in the aforesaid port, &c. 
461. 13s. 4d. (1b.) 

Dec. 21. Payments to Geoffrey and Philippa 
(Jb.) 

1382. July 22. Payments to Geoffrey and Phi- 
lippa Chaucer. (Pasch. 5 R. IT.) 

Noy. ll. Ditto. (Jb.) 

Dec. 10. Geoffrey Chaucer, Comptroller of the 
Customs. (Jb.) 

1383. Feb. 19. Payment to Philippa Pycard. 
( Ib.) 

Feb. 27. To Geoffrey Chaucer, Esquire, 6s. 8d. 


Payment to Philippa Pycard. 


May 5. Payments to Geoffrey and Philippa 
Chaucer. (Pasch. 6 R. I.) 

383. Oct. 24. To Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom 
the late lord King assigned xx marks per annum 
for his life, for the good service which he had done 
and should do to the said King, by letters patent, 
and in recompense for a “pichere” of the said 
Geoffrey, which the said Lord King Edward, 
grandfather of the King, sometime conceded to 
him in the gate of the City of London, &c., for 
the whole life of the said Geoffrey, to receive 
above the xx marks granted by the said grand- 
father, and confirmed by the present king. 
61. 138s. 4d. (Mich. 7 R. IL.) 

1383. Nov. 23. Payment to Philippa Pycard. 
(1b.) 

To Nicholas Brembre and John Philipot, Col- 
lectors of Customs, and Geoffrey Chaucer, Comp- 
troller; money delivered to them this day in 
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regard of the assiduity, labour, and diligence | 


brought to bear by them on the duties of their 
office, for the year late elapsed, 467. 13s. 4d. (Jb.) 
1384. Apr. 30. Payments to Geoffrey and Phi- 
lippa Chaucer. (Pasch. 7 R. I.) 
dec. 3. Payment to Philippa Picard. 


8 R. IL.) 


( Mich. 


Dec. 9. Philip Chaucer, Comptroller of Cus- | 


toms. (Jb.) 


1385, Apr. 24. Payment to Geoffrey Chaucer, | 


61. 13s. 4d., with another payment of the same 
amount; and to Philippa Chaucer, 66s. 8d. 
(Pasch. 8 R. IT.) HeRMENTRUDE. 


A BIT OF GOSSIP. 


The perusal of “ N. & Q.” from “end to end” 
has been my pleasant Saturday evening's recrea- 
tion from the first number to the last; and it has 
suited my fancy never to look at the signature of 
any article untifI had read it. So I proceeded 
this evening with the history of Tenison’s Library, 
when at its close appeared the name of my old 
friend, and a justly valued correspondent of my 
favourite periodical, Mr. Ler. I was tacitly 
saluting him, when I was struck by the title of 
the next article on “ The Pancake Bell,” and, on 
reading it, I thought how my friend would smile 
at the notion of its being “ peculiar to the city of 
Lincoln!” I should not be surprised if “our 
Editor” has not already a letter from him descrip- 
tive of the delight with which the apprentices of 
the good town of Sheffield anticipate and listen 
to the ringing of the “ pancake bell” on Shrove- 
Tuesday forenoon; aye, and how gratefully he 
and I, “in days of yore,” enjoyed, as boys, some 
of its culinary concomitants. A few pages on- 
ward I was almost startled to find my aid directly 
invoked by Mr. Lee anent the authorship of 
lines quoted by him, and which I have certainly 
met with somewhere else, but I cannot say where. 
With reference to a succeeding query, it seems 
obvious to remark that the uncomplimentary ex- 
pression “ Hatchet-faced” (p. 331) has no such 
recondite origin as that suggested by Mr. Tras. 
The verse containing the rhyme for “ porringer ” 
(p. 330) has often been printed. The only really 
unmateable English word has been said to be 
“silver.” Can W.C. B. match it with a rhyme ? 
I am pretty sure one occurs somewhere in the 
beautiful volume by Mr. Wise on “The New 
Forest ;”’ but it is not at this moment within my 
reach, ; 

While I have the pen in hand, it may accept- 
able to Mr. Wuitmore to be informed that in a 
List of Worksop Rectors, printed in Holland's 
history of that town, the name of Henry Spurr 
does not appear; nor does it seem likely that he 
either preceded or followed Richard Bernard in 
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the living. What is the authority on which the 
query is founded P 

As I began with a personal remark, I may be 
permitted to end with one. Long as it is since J 
nad the pleasure cf meeting my friend Mr, Lrz, 
except in these pages, how fain would I, although 
advanced in the last decade of octogenarian longe- 
vity, anticipate the gratification of visiting with 
| him, what promises to be one of the most inter. 
esting exhibitions of the age, the “ National Por. 
trait Gallery,” which is to be opened in the spring 
of next year. J. H. 

Sheffield. 


Decrease oF PRemIERS.—The great loss that 
the country has recently sustained recalls to mind 
similar events,—instances, that is to say, of a states- 
man dying when Premier. Although Sir Robert 
Walpole is commonly reckoned the first who held 
that exalted post, as it is now defined, yet the 
list of centile events may be commenced with 
| the death of Lord Sunderland, his predecessor, or 
| rather, who intervened between his first and 

second ministry. He died in 1720 in most pain- 
ful circumstances, to which Lord Macaulay, in his 
| last and posthumous volume, has, by anticipation, 
a striking allusion. Mr. Pelham died, after a lin- 
gering illness, in 1754. He was succeeded by the 
Duke of Newcastle; the only instance of two 
brothers reaching this dignity. The Marquis of 
Rockingham died in 1782, his death causing a 
complete dislocation and reconstruction of parties, 
Mr. Pitt died in 1806 leaving his administration 
paralysed, and the country in a critical and alarm- 
ing position, as has been admirably narrated by 
Lord Stanhope in the best of political biogra- 
| phies. Mr. Perceval, in 1812, fell under the attack 
of a lunatic. Sixthly, and finally, Mr. Canning 
died in 1827, a few weeks after his elevation. 


| ARantc PorrrY CULTIVATED IN SPAIN DURING 
THE Moortsn Rvte.—The following curious pas- 
sage, from a rare volume in Spanish, entitled 
Origenes de la Poesia Castellana, por Don Luis 
Joseph Velazquez (Malaga, 1754, pp. 13, 14), 
shows to what an extent the generality of the 
Spanish people forgot their own language, as wel 
as the Latin, so that not even one person m 4 
thousand could compose a letter in Latin, though 
almost every one could write Arabic with purity 
and elegance, and even compose verses in that 
language with more grace and vigour than the 
Moors themselves. These are the authors 
words — 


todo las 


leves de los vencedores, los Arabes, que dominaron & 
Espafia cerca de ochocientos anos, introduxeron en ella 
su lenga y su literatura, y con esta tambien su poesia; 
de suerte ‘que la poesia Arabiga vino 4 ser tan vulgar &@ 


“Como regularmente los vencidos reciben en 
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Espafia como lo era en la Africa misma. Para compre- 
hender quan presto se introduxo in Espana esta poesia, 
lo mucho que los Espafioles se dieron 4 ella, y el total 
abandono en que vino 4 caer la Latina, bastava obser- 
yar lo que acerca de esto dexd escrito el mismo Alvaro 
Corduvense. a E : 

« Dice, ‘que era tanto lo que los Espanoles havian olvi- 
dado el Latin por el Arabe, que apenas entre mil se hallaria 
uno, que supiesse escrivig en lengua Latina una carta ; 
que todos se havian dado 4 la lengua Arabiga, y 4 los 
libros caldeos ; y que apenas se hallaria quien no supiesse 
escrivir el Arabe con delicadeza, y componer versos en la 
misma lengua con mas primor y gracia que los Arabes 
mismos. .....-> - Tambien florecieron muchas mugeres 
doctas en la poesia, aventajandose 4 las demas las damas 
Andaluzas; y entre ellas es famosa Maria Alphaisuli, natu- 
ral de Sevilla, que florecia en el siglo quarto de la Hegira, 
y fue en su tiempo la Sapho de la poesia Arabe.’” 


J. DALTon. 


Norwich. 


Ratpu Govur anp uIs PepomeTers. —I find 
in Kent's Directory, 1781, the name of Ralph 
Gout, a watchmaker, of No. 6, Norman Street, 
Old Street, St. Luke’s, London. He was the 
patentee of a watch in which time and measure 
were united. An engraving now before me gives 
two representations of this watch. The dial-plate 
of No, 1 has upon it four small circles of figures, 
besides the ordinary circle on the outer edge. 
The divisions on this latter circle, however, indi- 
cate every 1000 steps to the amount of 60,000. 
One long hand points to them. The hours and 
minutes are shown by two hands on one of the 
four small circles at the top of the dial-plate. 
The divisions on the small circle to the right show 
every step taken to the amount of ten. 


The divi- | 


sions on the small circle in the middle, every ten | 


steps to the amount of 100, The divisions on the 
small circle to the left every 100 steps to the 
amount of 1000. The dial-plate of No. 2 has 
upon it three small circles of figures, besides the 
ordinary circle on the outer edge. The divisions 
on this circle indicate every 100 steps to the 
amount of 1000. The hours and minutes are 
shown as on the other dial. The divisions on the 
mall circle to the right show every step to 
the amount of ten. The divisions on the small 
circle to the left, every ten steps to the amount of 
100. This engraving appears to have been issued 
by Gout in his trade. It is headed, “By the 
King’s Royal Patent, Time and Measure United, 
by Ralph Gout, No. 6, Norman Street, St. Luke’s, 
Old Street, London.” My copy is mutilated at 


tory of the Museum as “old English work.” 

Having regard to the ancient date of the horo- 

logical instruments among which it is placed, and 

also to the date given above, I think that de- 

scription is hardly correct. Epwarp J. Woop. 
5, Charles Square, North. 


EXTRAORDINARY Cristian Names.—Has any 
one noticed the frequent recurrence of these in 
the first column of The Times during the last 
few weeks? I have noted the following unusual 
names: 

Fairlina, Mackenzie, Hebe, Gracilla, Albina, 
Iva, Elvina, Palacia. It is perhaps desirable to 
add that all the above are female names. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“On tHE Batrer.” —In the Slang Dictionary, 
published by John Camden Hotton (ed. 1864), I 
find the following explanation of this locution : — 

“ BATTER, wear and tear ; ‘can’t stand the batter,’ i. e. 
not equal to the task ; ‘ on the Batter,’ literally ‘on the 
streets,’ or given up to roistering and debauchery.” 

The most obvious explication of “ batter,” used 
in this sense, would be that when a man abandons 
himself up to profligacy and intemperance, both 
his hat and his constitution are apt to get “ bat- 
tered.” But this has always struck me as need- 
lessly far-fetched. Slang does not bring down its 
game atsuch along shot. It usually picks up the 
first thing in technics lying close to its hand. It 
was among working-men that I first heard “ on the 
batter” employed as an equivalent for going “on 
the spree ” (I noted this in an article on “Slang ” 
in Household Words ten years ago); and it always 
struck me as being a piece of trade slang. This 
impression was lately confirmed by turning up 


| “ Batter” in the Builder's Dictionary ; or, Gentle- 


the bottom, but I can make out the words “The | 


Hands may be set backward or forward.” I find 
in the South Kensington Museum’ a gold watch 
and pedometer combined, in an enamelled and 
chased case. The diameter of the watch is two 
Inches and a quarter, and the length of the case is 
eight inches seven eighths. This instrument was 
made by Ralph Gout. It was purchased by the 
nation for 20/. 10s. It is described in the Inven- 


man and Architect's Companion, London, 1736. 
Here I find :— 

“Batrer, a Term used by Bricklayers, Carpenters, 
&e., to signify that a Wall, Piece of Timber, or the like, 
doth not stand upright but leans from you-ward, when 
you stand before it.” 

In short, to a builder, anything that is askew, 
or tottering, is “on the batter.” Does not this 
pretty fully bear out the idea of a man falling 
away from the right path, and lurching and reel- 
ing about in dissipation? Compare with this, as 
a technical term converted into slang, “doing 
things on the square.” 

I follow this note by a little query. The iron 
ring or fetter which English convicts were wont 
to wear round one ankle was called a “ Basil.” 
Can any one tell me why? In joiners’ technics 
the “ basil” is the angle to which the edge of an 
iron tool is ground. To work on soft wood the 
basil should be twelve degrees; for hard eighteen. 
But what has the edge of a tool to do with a 
fetter ? GrorcE Aveustus SALA. 
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A Worp ry Byron’s “ Don Jvan.”—In Byron’s 


' 
of my house.’ 


Don Juan, canto ii. stanza 96, the last word in the | 


last line (in all the English editions which I have 
seen) must be a misprint. I quote from ed. Mur- 
ray, London, 1846, 8vo, p. 620: — 

“ Some swore that they heard breakers, others guns, 

And all mistook about the latter once.” 

Here once must surely be ones, which is de- 
manded both by the sense and the rhyme. They 
often fancied they heard breakers or guns; breakers, 
indeed, they might occasionally hear, but guns 
never ; 

“ And all mistook about the latter ones.” 

Am I right in this ? GerorGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Caries James Fox.—I am not aware whether 
the great Whig leader has ever been noticed as a 
candidate for dramatic honours ; 
ing letter in my possession was written by him, it 
affords evidence that he did try his hand upon a 
“small piece” for the stage. It is addressed to 
Mr. Sheridan, the proprietor or manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and is subscribed with the letters 
“©, J. F.;” and judging from the easy familiarity 
of his address, and the anxiety to conceal his 
name, together with his known indulgence in lite- 


rary trifles, I feel inclined to think that he was | 
- | mighty cry 


the writer : — 

“ Dear Sheridan,—I send you here inclosed a small 
Piece for your perusal. If you think it has sufficient 
merit to Entertain the Publick, I beg you will be so good 
as to Introduce it under your own Direction, and the 
benefit which may arise from its publication will be at 
the service of whomsoever you may chuse to Bestow it 
upon. 

“TI should have waited upon you myself, but that I 
would not have my name known to your Learn’d friends 
until the success of this piece is Determin’d—if you'll be 
so kind as to Leave y* opinion of it in a Letter with y* 
Servants I will send my Servant for it on thursds y morn- 
ing. “C. J. F.” 

The letter has no date. I do not aaa the 
character of Mr. Fox’s handwriting, but I shall 
be happy to show the letter to any one better in- 
formed, whom you will send to your old corre- 
spondent. D. 8. 


Queries. 
THE, DREAM OF THE GERMAN POET. 


' The following is quoted in Orbs of Heaven 
(p. 195), as “The Dream of the German Poet.” 
As it is rather long, I would not have troubled 


you with it, had I not for some time searched in | 


vain for the original; and were it not, from its 
sublimity of thought, a gem in any setting. 

I wish very much to learn its author, and to 
see it undiluted by translation : — 


“ God called up from dreams a man in the vestibule of 
Heaven, saying: ‘Come thou hither, and see the glory 


} 
| 


| tioned in “N, & Q.,’ 


but if the follow- | 


| of twilight, that revealed but were not revealed. 





And to the servants that stood around 
his throne, he said—* Take him, and undress him from his 
robes of flesh : cleanse his vision, and put a new breath 
into his nostrils; only touch not with any change his 
human heart—the heart that weeps and trembles,’ It 
was done: and with a mighty angel for his guide, the 
man stood ready for his infinite voyage; and from the 
terraces of Heaven, without sound or farewell, at once 
they wheeled away into endlesg space. Sometimes with 
the solemn flight of angel wing they fied through Za- 
arahs of darkness, through wildernesses of death, that 
divided the worlds of life; sometimes they swept over 
frontiers, that were quickening under prophetic motions 
from God. Then, from a distance that is counted only 
in Heaven, light dawned for a time through a sleepy 
film: by unutterable pace the light swept to them; they, 
by unutterable pace, to the light. In a moment, the 
rushing of planets was upon them; in a moment, the 
blazing of suns was around them. Then came eternities 
On the 
right hand and on the left towered mighty constellations, 
that, by self-repetitions and answers from afar, that, by 
counter-positions, built up triumphal gates, whose archi- 
traves, whose archways, horizontal, upright, rested, rose, 
at altitude by spans that seemed ghostly from infinitude. 
Without measure were the architraves, past number were 
the archways, beyond memory the gates. Within were 
stairs that scaled the eternities below : above was below, 
below was above, to the man stripped of gravitating 
body. Depth was swallowed up in height insurmount- 
able—height was swallowed up in depth unfathomable. 
Suddenly, as thus they rode from infinite to infinite— 
suddenly, as thus they tilted over abysmal worlds—a 
arose: that systems more ‘mysterious, that 


| worlds more billowy, other heights, and other depths, 


were coming, were nearing, were at hand. Then the 
man sighed and stopped, shuddered and wept. His over- 
ladened heart uttered itself in tears, and he said : ‘ Angel, 


I will go no farther; for the spirit of man acheth with 
this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me 
lie down in the grave, and hide me from the persecution 
of the infinite: for end, I see, there is none.’ And from 
all the listening stars that shone around issued a choral 
voice—‘The man speaks truly : end there is none that 
ever yet we heard of!’ ‘End is there none?’ the angel 
solemnly demanded : ‘Is there indeed no end? and is 
this the sorrow that kills you?’ But no voice answered, 
that he might answer himself. Then the angel threw up 
his glorious hands to the Heaven of Heavens, saying : 
‘End is there none to the universe of God. Lo! also 
there is no beginning.’ ” 

Stes K.R.C. 


3ORELLI AND Rarysporoven. — Whitelock’s 
Memorials contains the ) Caney note, under the 

date of May 28, 1645: 
“ The declaration of the transactions with the States’ 


was published, wherein the parliame nt set 


ambassadors 
bas- 


forth the abusive and ill carriage of the States’ am 
dors Borelli and Rainshorough, both made knights and 
barons by the King.”—Edit. 1853, vol. i. p. 440. 
Where shall I find any account of these per- 
sons? I am especially anxious to know some- 
thing of the man whom Whitelock calls (surely 
miscalls) Rainsborough. A. O. V. P. 
Francts CARLETON or Kixe’s Co.— Wanted to 


connect satisfactorily the Francis ( ‘arleton men- 
’ 3rd &, iii, 205,375, with the 
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igree of the Carletons of Oxfordshire, Surrey, 
and Middlesex, or with that of the Cambridgeshire 
Carletons. Both these pedigrees are given at length 
in the Harleian and Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum. Can any one give me any information 
upon this point ? Ss. 

8, Mornington Crescent, 

Cuartes BurterR, Matnematicran. — This 
gentleman published, in 1814, a most admirable 
treatise entitled An Easy Introduction to the Ma- 
thematics, in two volumes (Oxford: Parker). In 
a dedication to the Rev. James Wilding, M.A., 
Master of Cheam School, he speaks of himself as 
having laboured in that establishment for nearly 


thirty years. I should be glad of a reference to 


any particulars of his life, or to any other work he | 


wrote. D. Buarr. 


Melbourne. 

Corrs. —In the letter of an eye-witness to the 
funeral of George Il. occurs the following men- 
tion of the vestments of the clergy : — 

“The Bishop of Rochester, as Dean (of Westminster), 
and the Prebends, all in their copes (which I thought too 
gay for the occasion, being of gold stuffs in different pat- 
terns), and singing boys and men, went to meet the corpse 
at the entrance of the Abbey . &e. 

Was this the last royal funeral at which copes 
were worn? They are still used at coronations. 
Are they the perquisite of the Lord Chamberlain, 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, or are 
they kept for use whenever they may be required ? 
If so, are they to be seen by application to the 
persons appointed to take charge of them ? 

Tuvs. 

Dermot, Kine or Leryster.— What are the 
arms ascribed to Dermot, King of Leinster, whose 


daughter married Richard Strongbow, Earl of 


Pembroke ? FIrzcount. 


Joux’s Fyssnwyk®, according to the Valor Ec- 
clesiasticus (reign Hen. VIII.) was rector of Hol- 
ton, in the diocese of Norwich, county of Suffolk. 
Can any Suffolk antiquary kindly tell me where I 
am likely to gain information respecting this man ? 
Has a History of the Parish of Holton ever been 
printed? Ifso, when and where ? 

Il, Fisuwick. 
Carr Hill, n 


Mrs. Lucy Hvrenryson, the wife and bio- 
grapher of Colonel John Hutchinson, is stated in 
& recent compilation, to have died Oct. 11, 1659. 
This is of course absurd, as it is well known she 
aon, het husband, whose death occurred in 
166 - The error has doubtless arisen from the 
Colonel's epitaph, part of which is as follows: — 
re He married Lucy, the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, by his third wife, 
a Lady Lucy, daughter of Sir John St. John, of Lidiard 
Oc, rig hy of Wilts, who dying at Owthorpe, 

» 1659, lieth buried in the same vault.” 


ir Rochdale. 


| which appeared in the earlier editions shoul 


| course be rectified. 
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It must be admitted that this is so very clumsily 
expressed that its being misunderstood can occa- 
sion no surprise; but in point of fact the person 
who died at Owthorpe Oct. 11, 1659, was not 
Lucy, the wife of Col. Hutchison, but her mother, 
Lucy, lady Apsley. (See Memoir of Col. Hut- 
chinson, 10th edition, p- 16.) Indeed, Lucy Hut- 
chinson was herself the author of the epitaph 
referred to. 

Still the question remains, when did Lucy Hut- 
chinson die? This it is hoped may be answered 
satisfactorily. In Ripley and Dana’s New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, it is stated that she survived her 
husband many years, and died in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. 

Should the Memoir of Col. Hutchinson be again 
reprinted, I would suggest that the Genealogical 
Table of the families of Hutchinson and Apsley 

¥ not 
be omitted, but the error which appears therein 
as to the year of the colonel’s death should of 
S. 3. ae 

“ Tne GENIUS OF IRELAND.” —I have an octavo 
MS. of fifty-six pages, entitled “The Genius of 
Ireland, a Masque,” without any name or date, 
but apparently written about the middle of the 
last century. Has it appeared in print? If so 
what may be the date of its publication, and who 
was the author? The MS. was, I think, in the 
collection of the Earl of Charlemont. ABHBA, 


Hien anp Low WarTER at Lonpon Bripér.— 
In an article in Chambers’s Journal (4th series, 
part xtv. p. 115), the writer observes : — 

“ We notice that the inhabitants of the country gene- 
rally appear to be very sensitive on the score of the 
exact moment at which it is high water and low water 
at London Bridge. Why this should be, we do not pro- 
fess wholly to understand.” 

Can any of your readers explain the mystery of 
the exact moment at which it is high water? 1 
confess my ignorance, and shall be glad to be 
enlightened. — Francis MewBurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Tue Rey. Joun Kennepy, who was Rector of 
Bradley, in Derbyshire, published various works 
between 1752 and 1774. Particulars respecting 
him are desired, especially the date of his decease. 
Dr. Johnson wrote the Dedication to the King, 
which is pretixed to Mr. Kennedy's Complete 
System of Astronomical Chronology, 1762. I do 
not find that this circumstance is mentioned in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. S. Y. R. 

Tue Eart or Kirpare.—In a collection of 
epitaphs given in the Dublin Weekly Journal, 
Dec. , 1749, the following appears : — 

“Who kill’d Kildare 2 Who dar’d Kildare to kill ? 

Death kill’d Kildare, who dares kill whom he will.” 

Of whom and by whom was this written? and 
where to be found ? ABHBA. 
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Cot. Jonn Litsvrx.—W ho was the author of 
Lieut.-Colonel John Lilburn tryed and cast, or his 
Case and Craft discovered . . . Small 4to. Pub- 
lished by authority in 1653 ? A. O. V. P. 


“ Moxitoris pE Lanris et Purrontcrs Mvuti- 
ERIBUS DraLoeus.’—Some months ago I ap- 
pealed to your readers for descriptions of, or 
permission to examine, any early copies of this 
work that might be in their possession.* That 
appeal was ineffectual, and I now wish to ask 
whether any modern bibliographer has investigated 
the questio vexata of the early editions ? 


Srr ArcurBaLD Primrosg, Clerk of the Council 


| in Seotland, is stated in Keith’s Scottish Bi 


| ray at the time (1650). 


The British Museum, and my own collection, | 


contain seven distinct impressions; and, with the 
aid of Panzer, Hain, an 
able to obtain accurate descriptions of sixteen 
editions, including the later and dated ones. The 
catalogues at the Museum have not ventured to 
assign a probable place, date, or typogra vher to the 
copy in the Grenville Library, or to that in the 
King’s. The former, I may here remark, contains 
impressions of the singular woodcuts from the 
same blocks that were used in the German edi- 
tion printed at Rutlingen (s. a. and typ. nom.) in 
4to, also in the Museum, and is apparently from the 
same press. Quere, Whose and when? Mention 
of this work was made in your columns in 1855 
(1* 8. xi. 514); and should your Warwick corre- 
spondent be still happily among your readers, I 


zer were unacquainted with the edition in his 
possession, it is fully described by Crevenna (vol. 
vi. p. 29). Does D. M.’s copy, in the imprimatur, 
read “Slolehgrasse” or “Stolckgrasse”? Per- 
haps another correspondent, J. M. (1* S. xi. 426), 
who possesses a copy of the Cologne edition by 
Grevenbruch, in 1594, 4to, would permit me to 
communicate with him. A. CHALISTETH. 
1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Music on A Betti. —Can any one give me in- 
formation respecting the music on the 4th bell 
at St. Mary’s, Oxon, a.p. 1612? Part of it is 
printed in Mr. Lukis’s book. 
series of melodies, but I cannot make them out. 
I have submitted it to musical scholars, who have 
been equally unable to do so. J.T. F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Lorp Patmerston on Hanpwritine. —A few 


Crevenna, I have been | 


to have been a kinsman of Aitkin, Bishop of > 
Can any one kindly help 
me to the relationship between them? F, M. §, 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Ratpuston Famity.—Can any of your readers 
supply information relative to any English or Seot- 
tish family named Ralphston or Ralphson? An- 
cestors of a family of that name formerly pos- 
sessed estates in Meath, Ireland. The arms of 
the latter were — A lion rampant, in chief three 
bezants. Firzcount, 

Rep Facrtnes.—I am obliged to your corre- 
spondents for their answers, but I think they 
have not fully understood my queries on “ Fac- 
ings,” &e. (3* S. viii. 69, 134, 238). The colours 
now worn by English regiments as facings are red, 


| blue, green, white, buff, yellow, black, sky-blue, 


| and eo in all. 


' 


Although popinjay- 
green, philomel-yellow, &c., no longer appear in 
the Army Lists, there are many shades of yellow 
and green recognised by the army clothing de- 
partment. Orange was worn by the 35th Foot 
and 14th Light Dragoons, Light grey by the 70th 
Foot and Kent Militia. 

My query was intended to be—lIst, Whether 
these more exceptional facings (sky-blue, orange, 


| and grey,) were at any time worn by any regi- 
would inform him that, although Hain and Pan- | 


ments, Cavalry or Infantry, besides those just re- 
ferred to? And if so, by what corps? 

2nd, Whether the facings I have seen worn by 
some continental troops—viz. pink, brown, dark 
grey, &c., were at any time worn as facings by 
British regiments? And if so, by what corps? 

In regard to the query respecting second lieu- 
tenants, I find the following corps, disbanded in 
1763, had them in place of ensigns, viz. 76th, 
85th, 88th, 94th, and 97th. Was there any dif- 


| ference in the equipment of these corps. The 


It is evidently a | 


years ago, a letter was written by the late Lord | 


Palmerston on the propriety of teaching a good 
serviceable legible hand in schools. The date of 
this letter, or speech, is much needed for purposes 
of reference to it in the journals of that date, for 
the benefit of Evening Schools this winter. 

A. B. Suter. 





We have an early German edition, Augsburg, 
1508, which we will leave at the office of “N. & Q.” for 
our correspondent’s examination.—Ep. “ N, & Q.” } 


rank of second lieutenant was, in after times, al- 
ways confined to the Ordnance corps and Rifle 
and Fusileer regiments. Mies Peprtvs. 
Otp Sones. —Can any of your readers inform 
me where I may obtain copies of the words and 
music of an old glee, entitled “ The Night was 
stormy, dark, and chill,” and of an old song com- 
mencing “Twas night when the farmer, his fire- 
side near ad P 5. 
“ Vicrortan Macazrne.”—Can any Australian 
reader inform me who was the editor, or give me 
the names of any of the contributors to the Vic- 
torian Magazine, published at Melbourne, June 
and July, 1859? R. Iveuis. 
J. Warurs.— Can any of your readers give me 
any information regarding J. Wallis, author of 
Moses in the Ark of Bulrushes, a sacred drama, 
1835, Belper. Is he author of any other works? 
R. Lye rts. 
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Queries With Answers. 


Garricx’s Portrart. — Is there any portrait or 
miniature by an approved master of Garrick, who 
is said to have entertained a great aversion to his 
likeness being taken ? A. B. 

[So far from Garrick “ having entertained a great aver- 
sion to his likeness being taken,” we are inclined to 
think that he was never tired of sitting for his portrait, 
and cared not for the trouble so long as it increased his 


popularity. To whatever oblivion the celebrated actors | 
ofthe last age have been consigned, the pencil of Hogarth, 


Dance, Zoffany, and Reynolds, have left our British 
Roscius not the slightest reason to be apprehensive that 
his Proteus countenance would ever be forgotten. Gar- 
rick’s face was wondrously under self-control, and his 
features had a peculiar flexibility about them, which ren- 


| speare in his garden at Hampton. 


dered variety and rapid expression easy matters with | 
him. A story was once current, that he had frightened | 


Hogarth by appearing before him as the chost of Field- 
ing, having assumed a representation of the great novelist’s 
features. 

There was a charming portrait of Garrick, painted in 
the year 1764, by Pompeio Battoni formerly in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Sir Richard Kaye, Dean of Lincoln. 
This picture (a half-length) represented Garrick in a 
pleasing attitude, with a most animated countenance. He 
is drawn holding up the cover of the Vatican Terence, 
opening the book where the masks are delineated, and 
clothed in a suit of murrey-coloured velvet. 

The following list of Garrick portraits by Joshua Rey- 
nolds appears in William Cotton’s Catalogue of Reynolds’s 
Portraits, 8vo, 1857 : — 

1. Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, exhibited in 
1762, in the possession of J. Angerstein, Esq. 

2. In the character of Kitely, exhibited at the British 
Institution, 1827. In the possession of the Queen. 

3. Painted for Mr. Thrale. Purchased at Mrs. Piozzi’s 
sale by Dr. Burney for 175 guineas. Proprietor, Arch- 
deacon Burney. 

We are inclined to think this must be the chef-d euvre, 
representing the great actor with his hands clasped, and 


for his portrait, Zoffany took this likeness, concealed in 
an ante-chamber during the times of Garrick’s shaving 
his head.” For the vivacity and intelligence of the coun- 
tenance this picture is most remarkable. 

lhere are no less than twelve portraits of our Roscius, 
in different characters, in the dramatic gallery of the Gar- 
rick Club, 35, King Street, Covent Garden. Among the 
portraits in the late George Daniel's collection were the 
following :— 

2116. Miniature of David Garrick as Kitely, in Every 
Man in his Humour, beautifully executed and engraved. 

2119. Original miniature of David Garrick, by Pine, of 
Bath, of exquisite finish. 

2120. Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, finely 
executed on ivory in Indian ink, in oval setting. 

2123. Whole length portrait of Garrick, in oil, leaning 
against the bust of Shakspeare, with Temple of Shak- 
Purchased imme- 
diately after the decease of Mrs. Garrick. ] 

An Unknown Pray.— A volume of old quarto 
plays recently fell under my notice, chiefly of the 
time of James II., William ITI., and Anne, as to 
one of which I am desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion. The address to the reader is singularly 
curious. The collection appears to have been 
bound considerably more than a century ago, and 
the list of contents in MS. is apparently of the 
same date; but, although the play stands number 
three, the index-maker has left the name blank ; 
the title-page being torn out, and no clue to the 
name of the play being otherwise afforded. 

In the address to the reader we are informed 
that — 

“This play, since its coming to light, has so cleared 
itself and me from aspersion, that I am afraid what I 
shall now [say] will appear vanity, and a flourishing 


| the colours after victory ; but I think it not prudent to 


resting on the manuscript of a Prologue, on the composi- 


tion of which he is engaged. Archdeacon Burney died on 
Nov. 1, 1864, and bequeathed his books, pictures, and 
articles of virti to his widow and two sons, in whose pos- 
session the portrait still remains. 

4. The one exhibited at the 
Proprietor, Earl Amherst. 

5. Mr. and Mrs, Garrick sitting on a garden seat, and 
Garrick reading to her. Painted for the Hon. T. Fitz- 
maurice, and exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1773. 


Sritish Institution, 1826. 


Zoffany’s portrait of Garrick was painted « xpressly for 
the elder Colman. It afterwards passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Harris, proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and was sold by auction in 1819 with the rest of that 
gentleman’s valuable collection of theatrical portraits. In 
the auctioneer’s catalogue, published at that time, it is 
stated that “to avoid the different changes of countenance 
with which Garrick used to amuse himself while sitting 


lay down arms when there is an enemy in the field: se- 
veral stories that once wounded my reputation, and half 
smothered this play, still march up and down, and do me 
private mischief, and every day they get new detach- 
ments of additional inventions: *Tis said I openly confest 
who I meant by the principal characters in the play, par- 
ticularly by that of Bartoline. That this is false common 
sense and the character itself will prove. Is it possible I 
should be such a Bartholomew-Cokes to pull out my purse 
in a fair, and as soon as ever a knave tickled my ear 
with a straw (a little silly flattery) I shou’d let go my dis- 
cretion and perhaps my fortune? (For libels may prove 
costly things.) “Tis known I am too guilty of the other 
extreame of reserv’dness. Ido not often expose my writ- 
ings, much less my thoughts naked.” 

On the next page the following passage occurs 
referring to Bartoline, an old lawyer, who is mar- 
ried to Lucinda, described in the dramatis persone 


| as “an ignorant, wanton, country girl” : — 


“Nor is any one old man more than another mi- 
miqued by Mr. Lee’s way of speaking, which all the 
comedians can witness, was my own invention, and Mr. 
Lee was taught it by me. To prove this farther, | have 
printed Bartoline’s part in that manner of spelling, by 
which I taught it to Mr. Lee. They that have no teeth 
cannot pronounce many letters plain, but perpetually 
lisp and break their words, and some words they cannot 
bring out at all.” 
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Specimens are then given which are unnecessary of his Majesty’s servants in November, 1682, and con- 


here to insert. For the principal matters as to 
which I am desirous of being enlightened are — 
1. What the name of the play may be? 2 Who 
was the author? and, 3. Who was Mr. Lee? 
Now, was the Lee mentioned in the introduc- 
tory observations Nathaniel Lee, who was an 


actor at one time, or was there any performer of, 


that name in existence then? The reference to 
the taking away the city charter in the prologue, 
to a certain extent, fixes the date; for, after the 
revolution, it would not have been very safe to 
have given even an implied approbation to that 
arbitrary act. 

There is also in the address reference to a 
worthy, whose rare portraiture brings immense 
sums at print sales. Talking of the Protestants in 
the “comedy,” the author observes, “they are a 
sort of men who abuse that honourable name by 
taking it to themselves; and whilst they cry Pro- 
testant religion, Protestant religion means as 
much another thing as the chimney-sweeper did 
that cryed ‘ mull’d sack.’ ” 

What is the meaning of “ Bartholomew- 
Cokes ” ? J. M. 

[ This comedy is entitled The City Politics, 4to, 1683, 
1688, 1693. 
whose dramatic pieces both in comedy and tragedy were 
acted with applause, though comedy seems to have been 
more peculiarly his talent. Eighteen of his plays are enu- 
merated in the Biographia Dramatica, edit. 1812. . The 
Earl of Rochester, to endamage Dryden, requested Charles 
II. tonominate Crowne to write a masque to be performed 
at court, which he brought out under the title of Calisto, 
or the Chaste Nymph, 1675. The conclusion of the Epi- 
logue is addressed to the king, and contains a passage 
remarkable for its profaneness — 

“ You, Sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 

We scarce perceive the use of Providence.” 


It was the production of John Crowne, | 


The favours Crowne received from our merry monarch | 


induced him to join the Tory party, and soon after the 
pretended discovery of the Popish plot he wrote the 
comedy of The City Politics, in order to satirise and ex- 
pose the Whigs. The scene is said to lie at Naples, but 
that is mere fudge, as everything is written so as to apply 
to the Londoners. The principal political characters are 
Lord Podesta, or chief magistrate ; Craffy, his son; Bar- 
toline; Dr. Panchy, and a Bricklayer. “There can 
scarcely be a doubt,” says Genest, “but that three or 
four vf these characters were meant for particular persons. 
Crowne denies this in his preface ; but such denials prove 
nothing. The Bricklayer was beyond a doubt meant 
for College, who was called ‘the Protestant Joyner.’ Dr 
Panchy was perhaps meant for Titus Oates. Bartoline 
was meant for some old Whig lawyer, possibly Serjeant 
Maynard.” (Account of the English Stage, i. 399.) Lee, 
who performed the character of Bartoline, we take to be 
Anthony Leigh, who was a favourite actor of Charles II., 


and familiarly called by him his actor. Leigh became one 


tinued on the stage till 1692. His master-piece was Do- 
minique in Dryden’s Spanish Friar, in which character 
he was painted for the Earl of Dorset. Crowne probably 
borrowed the conjunctive word “ Bartholomew-Cokes ” 
from the dramatis persona of Ben Jonson’s Bartholomeo 
Fair, where Bartholomew Cokes, an esquire at Harrow, 
is a very good representative of an empty-headed, yain 
simpleton. } 


“LETE MAKE.” — Will any correspondent pro- 
pose an explanation of the latter part of the follow- 
ing inscription, which is to be found in the parish 
church of Wellow, near Bath : — 

“ For Jesu love and Mary is sake : 
Pray for them that this lete make.” 
Foxcore. 

[ Lete, in old English, is equivalent to deft (relictus) :— 

“ Wyth me thou schalt be lete.” 

We therefore think it possible that the second line of the 
couplet means “Pray for those who make this bequest,” or 
that legacy. With lete conf. lessa, in Law Latin, a legacy. 
But in order to decide confidently on this point, it would 
be requisite to know the exact position occupied in the 
church by the inscription in question; and more espe- 
cially to know whether it stands connected with the 
record of any charitable bequest. Our correspondent 
having omitted to enlighten us on these important points, 
we can only offer a conjecture, and fold our hands.} 


Romsty Anpey.—I should be much obliged to 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” who would 
favour me with an account of the descent of the 
abbey of Romsey since the dissolution. 

H. W. T. 

[At the dissolution the site of Romsey abbey was 
granted in 1543 to the town of Romsey, and in 1546 to 
John Bellow and Richard Pigot. Sir Richard Lyster was 
at the time of his death, 1553-4, in possession of the manor. 
It afterwards belonged to the Fleming family, and passed 
by marriage to that of the St. Barbes. The second Lord 
Palmerston, father of the late Viscount, purchased Broad- 
lands from the St. Barbe family. See the History of 
Hampshire, by Woodward and Wilks, i. 338, 366.) 


Port's “Srimane.”—There was published, in 
1782, Selmane, a tragedy, and other poems, by the 
Rev. J. H. Pott, afterwards Archdeacon Pott. 
Can you, or any of your readers, inform me whe- 
ther it appears ‘to have been written with a view 
to its representation on the stage? According to 
the Biog. Dramatica, the scene of the play 1s 12 
Florence. Who are the dramatis persone? + 

4 


[It is doubtful whether this tragedy was written for 
the stage. The dramatis persona are Evander, Duke of 
Florence ; Phalantus, his son; Marcius, friend to Pha- 
lantus ; Alonzo, his brother ; Fabricio, pretended friend 
to Alonzo; Selmane, daughter to Evander; Cleora, in 
love with Marcius, and forsaken by him. Scene : 


S 


Florence. } 
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Replies. 
THE POET MALHERBE. 
(3"4 S. viii. 181.) 


Some weeks ago I had occasion to notice, in the 


third volume of M. Ludovic Lalanne’s edition of 


Malherbe, a few passages relating to the history 
of England. The fourth instalment of that work, 
which has just appeare d, suggests remarks of the 
same character; and I shall, "therefore, make no 
apology for submitting them to the readers of 

& Q’ 

i may be as well to say, in the first instance, 
that the octavo before me comprises : Ist, 120 
letters, forming the remainder of Malherbe’s cor- 
responde nce; 2nd, the poet’s well-known anno- 
tations on the writings of Des Portes; and 3rd, 
an excellent analytical index. Of the letters, 
ninety-seven had alre ady been published in pre- 
yious editions of Malhe rbe ; ; the others, dispersed 
throughout various printed recueils, or still buried 
in Baluze’s MS., are now brought together for 
the first tite. The names of the persons to whom 
they were written is still, in some cases, unknown ; 
and conjectures, 
that the editor is able to offer respecting them. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
daughter of Henry IV., figures again amongst 
the topics discussed by Malherbe : — 

“M. De la Mey res is gone to England. It is 
along time since he left, but the bad weather prevented 
him from taking ship earlier than last Sunday. Soon 
after his arrival, we shall have that of the Duke of Bok- 
ingham (sic), who comes to marry Madame.” — Letter to 
Racan, Dec. 13, 1624, pp- 11, 12. 

“ By way of news, we expect to-day M. de la Ville- 
aux-Cleres,+ who returns from England laden with jewels 
which have been given to him both by the Father 
(James I.) and by the Son (Charles, Prince of Wales) ; 
as for the Holy Ghost, you know th: at the Huguenots 
have nothing to do with him. Towards the end of 
the month we shall have the Duke 5 ~ ham, who 
comes to marry Madame.” — 70 the same, Jan. 18, 1625 

pp. 13, 14. 

* As for news, people have no doubt told you the pas- 
sage of the Prince of Wales (on his way to Spain). I 
think that he was anxious, by his impatience, to prove to 
his mistress (the Spanish Infanta) the ardou ir of his love. 
He Witnessed the rehearsal of the ( Jueen’s ballet, and saw 
her whom he formerly wished for his wife. It will be his 
part, when he has become aci quainted with the Sp anis 


princess, to judge whether he has lost or gained.”—7o 
M. du Bouillon Matherbe, his Cousin, Marc! h 13, 1623, 
p. 60. 


“Our news are that my Lord Rich is here, since the 
evening of the ballet. He does not come, it is said, on a 
mission from the King of England; but only to spend 
his time at this court. People, however, assert that his 


° a de Malhe vee. recuetllies et annotées, par M.I 
Lalanne. Vol. IV. Paris and London : L. Hachette & Co. 
PO haere Auguste de Loménie, Lord of la Ville-aux- 
a cs, Secretary of State, had been sent to England for 
romdl purpose of settling the articles of the marriage be- 

een the Prince of Wales and the Princess Henrietta of 
France. He died in 1666. 


business is to try and discover the King’s intention re- 


| specting the marriage of Madame and of the Prince of 


| Wales. 


more or less plausible, are all | 


Some say that the Spanish match, will take 
place; as for me, I persist in my first opinion, that it will 
not. The end of the English Parliament (/a jin des états 
@ Angleterre) will disclose the truth.” — 70) the same, 
Feb. 28, 1624, pp. 64, 65. 

In my former article, I alluded to the care 
Malherbe took about his genealogy, and to the 
fact that a branch of his family was settled on 
this side of the channel. I subjoin another ex- 
tract with reference to the same topic : — 

“The book which I had sent for in England is come, 
but it is very imperfect. I have applied for the remainder 
of it, and also for a list of those who accompanied Duke 
William over to England. There is no doubt whatever 
that we are established in that country: witness the 
documents about it, which are to be found yonder. You 
have seen what Camden says about us. I have asked 
one of my friends to write to him, and inquire where he 
got the particulars. Amongst the very large lordships 
(seigneuries) which Payan Malherbe had in consequence of 
having helped to call over Louis, son of Philip-Augustus, 
he names Bocton-Malherbe, in the county of Kent, near 
Lewisham. It has so long been the property of our 
family, that it has preserved the name. I have sent for 
a map of England, in which is marked the aforesaid 
estate of Bocton-Malherbe. I hope that M. Camden’s 
answer will give us more information, of which you shall 
have your share immediately.”*—7Zo the same, June 16, 
1618, pp. 42, 43. 

Arrest of Lord Montagu.—* On Monday Montagu was 
taken to the Bastille. He came by water from Melun to 
the field which is near the mall of the arsenal. The 
Marquis de Rothelin, who received him and delivered him 
over to M. de Tremblay, told me that he found him very 
much astonished. I do not suppose that he will be treated 
otherwise than as a prisoner of war. It is said that M. 
de Bullion is coming to interrogate him.” — To the same, 
December 22, 1627, p. 68. 

Amongst the works of Malherbe, contained in 
the volume we are now noticing, are several let- 


| ters written on the occasion of some great cata- 
| strophes, and which have the character of set 


literary compositions rather than that of expres- 
sions of genuine feeling. They are entitled Lettres 
de Consolation, but no one could certainly have 
derived any relief or solace from such specimens 
of bombastic and common- place twaddle. One of 
them, printed pp. 232—234, No. IIL, had already 
appeared in the edition of 1630 (book i. no. x. 
p. 518); and previously, in Faret’s collection, 
where it was thus headed, “ Damasippe console 
Cléophante de la mort du Roi son Maitre. ” There 
is no indication showing to whom this letter was 
addressed ; but the subject of it is the death of 
James I., and on this account it claimed a mention 
in the present note. Gustave MASSON. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

* On this passage M. Ludovic Lalanne remarks :— 
“ Bocton is Boughton-Malherbe. There is still in the 
county of Kent, and at the place mentioned by Malherbe, 
a village of that name. It is situated ten miles south- 
east of Maidstone, and is sixty miles from London. The 
baronetage alludes to a family of the name of Boughton, 
but we cannot discover any called Boughton-Malherbe.” 
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ATLANTIC CABLE TELEGRAPH. 


(3"* 8. viii. 204, 276.) 


9, from the directors in England to the directors 
in America :— 
“ Europe and America are united by telegraph. Glory 


| to God in the Highest ; on earth peace, goodwill towards 


Was ever a message conveyed between Eng- 
land and America by the Atlantic Cable? At 
the time of the last failure I heard an opinion 
to the contrary expressed by a man eminent for 
his engineering attainments, which opinion I now 
find is shared by your correspondent, Mr. PINKER- 
ToN, who says, that he “with many others have 


the very best reasons for believing that there never | 


was one word or signal passed between America and 


England, or vice versd, by the Atlantic Cable of | 


1858.” 
the truth made apparent; but how is that result 
to be attained, seeing that the information put 
forward emanated solely from an interested quar- 
ter—the Atlantic Telegraph Company itself? Ere 
we refer to the telegrams, let us make a note of 
the history of the cable. 

In the laying of the first one, the Niagara 
(American) and Agamemnon were employed. The 
expedition sailed on Thursday, August 6, 1857, 
but had scarcely got four miles when the cable 
broke, and the boats were engaged in underrun- 
ning the cable, and repairing the defect till Fri- 
day afternoon, when the expedition started again. 
Al went smoothly till four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, when the signals suddenly ceased, 


miles from Valentia. 

On the second occasion the same vessels, the 
Agamemnon and Niagara, reached their rendez- 
vous in mid-ocean on the night of July 28, 1858; 
the ends of the cable were spliced on the 29th, 


and the two ships parted c« as —the one steer- | 


ing to the Old, the other to the New, World. On 
Thursday, August 5, the Agamemnon dropped 
a - . . . 

anchor in Doulus Bay, Valentia, there being, it 
was stated, good signals between the Agamemnon 
in Ireland and the Niagara in America. 
cable end was landed at three p.m., and taken to 
the company’s station. Now for the telegrams. 

1. Message received by the directors of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company : — 


“ Valentia, Tuesday, 5 a.m. 
menced the use and adjustment of their special instru- 
ments for speaking. Last night, at 11°15, we received 
coiled currents from them at the rate of forty per minute 
perfectly. They are now sending the usual letters for 
adjustment of instruments, and we have received from them 
the words, ‘ Repeat, please,’ and ‘ Please send slower for 
present,’ spelt in full. They have also sent the signals for 
repeat frequently, proving that, though receiving, the in- 
struments are not yet adjusted with sufficient accuracy 
for them to get distinctly. I forward by this post the 
slip of signals first transmitted and received across the 
Atlantic by the company’s instruments. The speed at 
which the letters come out seems faster than at Keyham, 
and the currents are apparently as strong.” . 


2. Message despatched on Monday evening, Aug. 


This matter should be set at rest, and | 


| 
| 





The | 


Newfoundland has com- | 


men.” 

This message, including the addresses of senders 
and receivers, occupied thirty-five minutes in trans- 
mission. 

3. Next we have messages exchanged between 
the Queen and the President of the United States, 
that of her Majesty consisting of ninety-nine 
words was received at Newfoundland in ‘sixty- 
seven minutes. , 

4. The President’s message numbered 143 words, 
and occupied two hours in transmission. 

5. On Tassie morning, August 10, message re- 
ceived at Valentia from Mr. Cyrus Field: — 

“ Cyrus W. Field, Newfoundland, to Directors of Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, London. Newfoundland, Mon- 
day. Entered Trinity Bay, noon of the 5th. Landed 
cable on the 6th. On Thursday morning, ship at once to 
St. John’s two miles of shore cable with end ready for 
splicing. When was cable landed at Valentia? Answer 
by telegraph, and forward by letters to New. York.” 

6. August 18: complimentary message from Di- 
rectors of the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London Telegraph Company, in reply to the in- 
augurating message from Directors of Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. 

7. August 20: the first business message re- 


the cable had broken in deep water about 280 | ceived, announcing a collision between the steamers 


Europa and Arabia. A message for further parti- 
culars sent from London, and answer received 
from Newfoundland in two hours and a half. 

8 August 21: Daniel G. Tieman, Mayor of 
New York, sends message to the Lord Mayor, Sir 

tobert Carden. It reaches London at six P.M. 
on Sunday, August 22, and his lordship replies on 
the following day. 

We hear nothing more of the cable till Monday, 
September 6, when it was reported from the com- 
pany’s offices that no intelligible signals had been 
received since one o’clock on Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 3. 

Not to encroach too much on your space, I have 
omitted the latter messages themselves. They will 
all be found in the Illustrated London News of 
August 14, 21, and 28. Purp 8. Kuve. 


UNCOMMON RHYMES. 
(3"4 8. viii. 329.) 

For a rhyme to chimney, see the Rejected Ad- 
dresses by H. and J. Smith. The rhyme they 
adopt is “slim knee.” For a rhyme to month, 
see Thackeray’s Novels by eminent Hands, for the 


| tale of Phil Fogarty will furnish one; as thus:— 





“ Search through the works of Thackeray — you'll find 8 
rhyme to month ; es Se 
He tells us of Phil Fogarty, of the ‘fighting onety- 


” 


oneth ! 
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As to orange, allow me to suggest the fol- 
lowing : — 
«] gave my darling child a lemon, 
That lately grew its fragrant stem on ; 
And next, to give her pleasure more range, 
| offered her a juicy orange, 
And nuts—she cracked them in the door-hinge !” 
Even for “porringer” I fancy another rhyme 
may be found besides “Orange her,” though it is 
not quite so good a one. I suggest — 
“ When nations doubt our pow’r to fight, 
We smile at ev’ry foreign jeer; 
And with untroubled appetite, 
Still empty plate and porringer.” 


The only rhymes to step appear to be demi-rep 


(Bon Gaultier Ballads), or the forms slep’, kep’, | 


&e.; of which slep’ is used by Thackeray. 


For a rhyme to babe, we have astrolabe and | 


Tippoo Saib (Thackeray ). 

For a rhyme to Mephistopheles, we have coffee- 
lees, as in the Ingoldsby Legends, which is a very 
mine of queer rhymes. 

As to pilgrim, we might write — 

“And many an ill, grim, 
And travel-worn pilgrim, &c.” 
The subject is curious and almost inexhaustible. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


PS. I had forgotten the word window. By 
the help of an interjection, we may form several 
thymes to it; as skinned, O! sinned, O! Scinde, 


0! &c. But it may be accomplished otherwise, | 


after a fashion, as thus : — 
“ Bold Robin Hood, that archer good, 
Shot down fat buck and thin doe ; 
Rough storms withstood i’ the thick greenwood, 
Nor cared for door or window.” 
Every word, in short, has some one which 
thymes to it more or less perfectly. Even fron- 
ter, may, at a pinch, be paired off with jauntier. 


> 


The last of the examples given by W. C. B. 
I have heard differently worded, thus : — 
“ Our noble king a daughter had, 
Too fine to lick a porringer ; 
He sought her out a noble lad, 
And gave the Prince of Orange her.” 
_T am reminded by this of an analogous compo- 
ation, which I heard thus related many years 
ago: King Charles II. defied the witty, but profli- 


gate Earl of Rochester, to make a rhyme to the | 


word Lisbon; when the favourite produced the 
following impromptu : — 


“ Here’s a health to Kate, 
Our master’s mate, 
Of the royal house of Lisbon ; 
But the devil take Hvde, 
And the bishop beside, 
That would make her bone his bone.” 


F. C. H. 


The impossibility of finding an English word 
rhyming with “month” appeared to have been 
decided by the discussion in The Atheneum. 
“Grunth,” if correctly pronounced, would pro- 
bably not meet the difficulty, and besides it is 
inadmissible as being a purely Indian word. The 
lisping correspondent of The Atheneum, who sug- 
gested “dunth,” made at least a bold attempt. 
Two other words, “step” and “Orange,” can be 
matched with no similar sounds in English. If 
proper names, however, were permitted, one might 
| say that — 


In Essex there is many a Gepp, 
Would fit you with a rhyme to step; 
In Sussex, too, the name of Gorringe 
Comes pretty near the sound of orange. 
JAYDEE. 


WASHINGTON Not AN InFripet (3° §, viii. 336.) 
With reference to what Mk. Mattrnew Cooxe 
says, I beg to say that I did not adduce Dr. Miller 
as an authority: nor do I say that he is not. All 
I said was, that he had examined the question, and 
that if your former correspondent asked him, no 
doubt he would furnish him with the evidence on 
which he had gone, valeat quantum. 


LYTTELTON. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE AND THE NuMBER 666 
(3"¢ S. viii. 319, &c.) — In the various notices of 
| this curious subject in “ N. & Q.,” no mention has 
been made of a pamphlet of which I have a copy. 
It is called Proofs of Holy Writ, or England's 
Triumph over Buonaparte and his Armada; fore- 
told in express Terms Seventeen hundred Years ago, 
and dated “London, Jan. 1, 1804” (pp. 19). In 
this it is shown, first, Aareivos (Latinus, or man of 
Latium), Italian, 7. e. Buonaparte: the separate 
letters, being taken as Greek numerals, is equal 
to 666. And, secondly, that the name of the 
“First Consul” being spelt Bonneparte, is also 
equal to 666, according to the same method of 
interpretation. 

Affixed to this pamphlet are the following 
extracts, cut out of some other work on the sub- 
ject: — 





“The Church of Rome is generally honoured as the 
| beast ; thus, number 666, the number of the beast, says 
the Beehive of the Romish Church, 1580, ‘doe agree 
| very well in one with this Greeke worde, EKKAHZIA 

ITAAIKA (Ecclesia Italica), which is to say, the Italian 
or Romish Church: for each letter in the Greek makes 
| one number—this maketh together 666. Apoc. xiii. 17.’ ” 
“ The Rey. Mr. Faber also prophesied the downfall of 
Buonaparte, the beast, from the thirteenth chapter of 
Revelations. These are the words: —‘ The beast rising 
out of the sea (Corsica), with 7 heads and 10 horns, and 
upon his head 10 horns and 10 crowns, is Buonaparte : 
| this beast was to have reigned 42 months as Emperor of 
France. Buonaparte has nearly reigned this exact num- 
ber of months: the dragon, i.e. the devil, gave him the 
power and great authority ; and he caused all, both great 
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and small, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark 
in their right hand, +. e. Buonaparte has caused all persons 
to submit to his tyranny. The beast’s number was six 
hundred, three score and six, which exactly corresponds 
with the numerical calculation of all the letters in Buona- 
parte’s name, reckoning the letters according to the num- 
ber affixed to each before the introduction of the figures : 


thus, N 40, Al, P 60, O 50, L 20, E 5, Al, N 40, the | 


letters in his Christian name; B 2, U 110, O 50, N 40, 
A 1, P 60, A 1, R 80, T 100, E 5, being the letters of his 
surname, amounting altogether to 666—the identical 
number of the beast, i. e. Buonaparte.’ This divine adds : 
‘That without the smallest doubt, as the truth of Revela- 
tion can never be questioned, so it follows that the 
Spanish patriots are destined to put an end to the reign 
of this beast Buonaparte.’ Well may Swift observe, that 
such commentators on the Revelations turn out prophets 
without understanding a syllable of the text.” 

And I have added the following from book- 
sellers’ Catalogues : — 

“ Wealth : the Name and Number of the Beast (666).’ 
18mo. (Bagster.) 

“ Lateinos ....: 
Rome,” by Reginald Rabett. 8vo. 


, 


1836. 

J. F.S. 
Qvorations (3" S. viii. 332, 352.)—In Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Introductory Lecture on Astronomy, 
1832, this verse — 

“ Darting our being through earth, sea, and air,”— 
is expressly quoted as Shakspeare’s; but, since I 
made this query, I have discovered that the quo- 
tation is from the conclusion of Coleridge's 
“ France; an Ode ” : — 

“ Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea, and air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there.” 
In my query, “one” was a misprint for “ our.” 
Q. Q. 
The lines — 
* Our acts our angels are, or good or ill; 

The fatal shadows that walk by us still,”— 

are by John Fletcher. H. Fisuwicx. 
“ And lonely want retires to die.” 

This line, with one slight variation, occurs in 
Dr. (Samuel) Johnson's pathetic elegy “on the 
death of Mr. Robert Levet, a practiser in phy- 
sick ” ; — ‘ 

“ In mis’ry’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish poured his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die.” 
Scurn. 
“ Each in his hidden sphere of bliss and woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell,” — 
is in the Christian Year, Twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. ' ‘_Lyrreiron. 
“ And while he was the Trojan eyeing,” &c. 

These lines are from Homer Travestie, book vii., 

published 1797. Lovisa JuLia NoRMAN. 


The epitaph, “Immatura peri,” &c., about which 


being none other than the Pope of 


i 
Mr. Kennepy makes inquiry, evidently owes its 
origin to Mart. 1. xxxvii. 5, 6: — . 
“ Diceret, infernas et qui prior isset ad umbras, 
Vive tuo frater tempore, vive meo.” 
J. W.M. 

Painswick. 

Tue CHI“pREN oF Epwarp IIL. (3 §. yiij, 
298.)—The true number appears to be thirteen, if 
not fourteen. Three sons died in infancy. My own 
investigations on this subject compared with the 
list given by Mrs. Green in her Princesses of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. p. 164, lead to the conclusions em- 
bodied in the following list : — 

1. Edward, born at Woodstock, June 15, 1330: 
died at Westminster Palace, June 8, 1376; buried 
at Canterbury. 

2. Isabel, born at Woodstock, June 16, 1332; 
died in England, April, 1379 ; buried in the Grey 
Friars’ church, London. ‘ 

3. Joan, born at the Tower of London, 1333; 
died at Loremo, September 2, 1348; buried at 
Bayonne |? }. 

4, William, born at Windsor, June, 1334; died 
1335-6; buried at Westminster. 

5. William, born at Hatfield, in winter, 1336; 
died infant; buried at York. 

6. Lionel, born at Antwerp, Nov. 29, 1338; died 
at Alba, Italy, Sept. 1368 ; Buried, first at Pavia, 
afterwards at Clare, Suffolk. 

7. John, born at Ghent, in the winter of 1339-40 
(Tyler and Holinshed), or in June, 1340 (Strick- 


| land and Green); died at Ely Place, London, 
| Christmas, 1898; buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


London. 

8. Edmund, born at King’s Langley, June 5, 
1341; died 1402; buried at Langley. 

9. Blanche, born in the Tower, 1342; died at 
the same time and place; buried at Westminster. 

10. Mary, born at Waltham, Oct. 10, 1344 ; 
died 1361; buried at Abingdon. 

11. Margaret, born at Windsor, July 20, 1246; 
died 1361; buried at Abingdon. 

12. Thomas, born at Windsor, 1348; died infant. 

13. Thomas, born at Woodstock, Jan. 7 1354; 
died at Calais, Sept. 8, 1397; buried at West- 
minster. 

I know not whether we should add a fourteenth, 
for the Paschal Issue Roll for 17 Edward IL. re- 
cords the expenses for the queen’s uprising im 


| April, 1343. It is possible that this may refer to 


the birth of the Princess Blanche, but it seems 
doubtful whether that can be the case. The place 
indicated is the Tower. 

The elder Thomas, who died an infant, appears 
to have been almost entirely overlooked by gene- 
alogists. My authority for including him is Mrs. 
Green’s list, quoted above. I hope to be able to 
render this list more perfect when I have leisure 
to examine the Issue Rolls for that period. 

HERMENTRUDE. 
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Foreren TERRITORIAL Drvisrons (3"¢ 8S. viii. | 
927.) —The following lists, collected from various 
sources, may afford the desired information : — 

The Departments of the first French Empire 
were 86 in number, including Corsica, and were 
the following : — 

Ain, Aisne, Allier, Alpes (Basses), Alpes 
(Hautes), Ardeche, Ardennes, Arriége, Aube, 
Aude, Aveiron, Bouches du Rhone, Calvados, 
Cantal, Charente, Charente (Inférieure), Cher, | 
Correze, Corsica, Céte d’Or, Cétes du Nord, | 
Creuse, Dordogne, Doubs, Drome, Eure, Eure et | 
Loire, Finisterre, Gard, Garonne (Haute), Gers, 
Gironde, Heraut, Ile et Villaine, Indre, Indre et 
Loire, Isére, Jura, Landes, Loire, Loire (Haute), 
Loire Inférieure, Loiret, Loir et Cher, Lot, Lot- 
et-Garonne, Lozere, Maine-et-Loire, Marche, 
Marne, Marne (Haute), Maienne, Meurthe, Meuse, 
Morbihan, Moselle, Nievre, Nord, Oise, Orne, Pas | 
de Calais, Pui de Dome, Pyrénées (Basses), Pyré- 
nées (Hautes), Rhin (Haut), Rhin (Bas), Rhone, 
Saone (Haute), Saone et Loire, Sarte, Seine, 
Seine et Marne, Seine et Oise, Seine (Inférieure), 
Sevres (Deux), Somme, Tarn, Tarn et Garonne, 
Var, Vaucluse, Vendée, Vienne, Vienne (Haute), 
Vosges, Yonne. 

The Belgian Departments were the thirteen 
following : — 

Deux Nethes, Escaut, Foréts, Jemappes, La 
Dyle, La Lys, La Roér, La Sarre, Meuse (In- 
férieure), Mont Tonnerre, Ourthe, Rhin et Mo- 
selle, Sambre et Meuse. 

The Departments of the Batavian Republic 
were ten in number, and as follows : — 

Brabant, Frise, Frise (Est), Frise (Ouest), 
Groningue, Gueldre, Hollande, Overyssel, Utrecht, 
Zelande. 

Switzerland was divided into nineteen Depart- 
ments, named as follows : — 

Appenzel, Argovie, Basle, Berne, Fribourg, | 
Glaris, Grisons, Lucerne, S. Gall, Soleure, Schaff- 
house, Schweitz, Tessin, Thurgovie, Unterwald, 
Uri, Vaud, Zug, Zurich. 

In Savoy and Piedmont, were these eight De- 
partments :— 

Alpes Maritimes, Génes, La Doire, La Stura, 
La Sesia, Marengo, Montenotte, Po. F.C. H. 


| printed separately for presents. 


Your correspondent M. J. B. will find “ the 


names of all the departments which collec- | 
tively formed the first French Empire, at the 
period of its greatest extent,” at p. 353 of the | 
Almanach Impérial for 1812. M. J. B.’s second | 


query will, I think, be answered by consulting 
louzé's * Atlas Universel Historique et Géogra- 
phique, donnant les différentes divisions et modi- 
fications territoriales des diverses nations aux prin- 
cipales époques de leur histoire,” etc. 4to. Paris, 
1854, J. Macray, | 


Oxford. 





that — 


BIBLicaAL VERSIFICATION IN Enexisn (3° §, 
viii. 201.)—- When a schoolboy in Edinburgh, 
nearly forty years ago, I remember being told of a 
metrical version of the Old Testament as extant 
in the Advocates’ Library, one distich of which I 
remember well,— 

“ And Jacob made for his son Josey 
A little coat to keep him cosey.” 

There can be no difficulty in ascertaining the 
existence of such a volume. Bx. 

AUTOGRAPHS IN Booxs (3* S. viii. 202, 284.) 
As an addition to this very interesting catalogue, 
the following may not be unacceptable. I possess 
a copy of Dr. Hurd’s Select Works of Mr. A. Cow- 
ley, in two volumes, 1772. On the page preceding 
the titlepage of the first volume is this inscrip- 
tion : —“ E Libris Gul‘. Cole ex Donis hon: Viri 


| Hor. Walpole apud Strawberry Hill, Apr. 18, 


1778. Dr. Hurd sent this Copy as a Present to 
Mr. Walpole, who before had purchased it: so he 
gave it tome.” The corresponding page of the 
second volume bears a memorandum to the same 
effect, and nearly in the same words. Between 
the Latin and the English is Walpole’s bookplate, 
with the motto “Fari que sentiat” above, and 
the name, “ Mr. Horatio Walpole,” below. These 
entries I apprehend to be of the handwriting of 
William Cole, the antiquary, who was the college 
companion of Walpole, and with whom he visited 
France in 1765. Of this work Dr. Johnson once 


| expressed his disapprobation, as it was a mutilated 


edition; but about two years afterwards, referring 
to his former opinion of it, and the propriety of 
Dr. Hurd’s publishing it, he said, — “ Gens better 
consideration, I think there is no impropriety in a 
man’s publishing as much as he pa i of any 


| author, if he does not put the rest out of the 


way.” W.C. B. 

ORKNEY AND ZeETLAND (3" S. viii. 290.) —In 
reply to the query of A. O. V. P. I have to inform 
him that the Deeds and Ac‘s relative to Orkney, 
were privately printed in 1840, under the editorial 
care of James Allan Maconochie, advocate, who 
was for many years sheriff of the county. The 
Acts formed a part of the second volume of the 
Maitland Club Miscellany, but a few copies were 
There was also 
printed by him another tract, entitled Rental of 
the Provestrie of Orkney, 1584, in quarto. They 
are each complete of themselves. T.G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 

Barometric Leecuss (3" §, viii. 249.) —Most 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” have seen Cowper’s 
report in a letter to Lady Hesketh (Life and Works, 


| by Southey, vi. 82), of “a leech in a bottle” that 
| was “worth all the barometers in the world;” 
| and many have read in Jenner’s Lines on the 


Signs of Rain (Lives of British Physicians, p. 261), 
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“ The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison.” 





the unlearned, the works of Erasmus and other 
early writers ; and it may probably rectify a mis. 


But much more definite information on the sub- | take of Mrs. Wood, by saying that there was 


ject may be found in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
for August, 1849. In Dr. Merryweather’s “ Essay 
on the Tempest Prognosticator, 1851,” there is a 
drawing and description of a very ingenious and 
beautiful apparatus contrived to enable the leech, 
in rising to “ the summit of his prison,” to an- 
nounce his arrival by ringing a bell. It was placed 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851. See Catalogue, 
. 66, No. 151, “ Tempest Prognosticator, for the 
Protection of Life and Property.” D. 


BroGRAPHICAL Qvuerres (3% S. viii. 287.)— 
George Frederick Meinhard was a Lutheran theo- 
logian, born April 5, 1651, at Ohrdruff, in the 
county of Hohenlohe; was educated at Jena and 
Wittenberg, at which latter place he took the 
degree of Doctor Theologie in 1683. He died 
April 10, 1718. (Jécher, Allg. Gelehrt. Lexicon.) 

John Frederick Mayer, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, and highly esteemed preacher, whom not 
many of his time equalled in eloquence, was son 
of John Ulrich Mayer, and was born at Leipzig 
Dec. 6, 1650. At the age of seventeen he gra- 
duated Master of Philosophy at the University of 
his native city, and afterwards studied a year at 
Strasburg. He was made Licentiate of Theology 
at Leipzig, 1673, Doctor in 1674, and in 1684 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Witten- 
berg. He died March 30, 1712. (Jécher.) 

Zachariah Benjamin Pocarus was Master of Phi- 
losophy, and pastor at Berg-Sultza, in Thuringia, 
and lived about 1677. (Jécher.) 

David Mill, a German Protestant theologian 
and orientalist, Professor of Theology and of Orien- 
tal Languages at Utrecht; born at Kénigsberg, 
April 15, 1692; died at Utrecht, May 22, 1756. 
(Nouvelle Biographie Générale.) 

John Henry Mains, a philologist, son of a father 
of the same name, born at Durlach, March 11, 
1688 ; died unmarried June 13, 1732, and be- 
queathed his valuable library, with a cabinet of 
coins to the University of Giessen. (Jicher.) 

‘AAtevs. 

Dublin. 


Erasmus “Deg Contemptu Monon,” 1533 (34 
8. viii. 248.) — Mr. Hazurrr points out what he 
rightly considers an error in the ascription of the 
English translation to this book, by Mrs. Wood, 
to Gentian Heruet instead of to Thos. Paynel. 

In Herbert's Ames it is distinctly dedicated to 
“Queen Mary, Dowager of France, daughter and 
syster vnto the Moste Victorious Kynges of Eng- 
lande and France, by Thomas Paynel the transla- 
tor.” 

Both Payne! and Heruet are distinguished for 
their laudable endeavours to teach the people by 
bringing into the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i the same year (1533) also from Berthe. 
et’s press, De immensa Dei Misericordia, in which 
we are informed that — 

“This Sermon of the Greatnes of the Mercies of God 
made by moste famous Doctour Mayster Erasmus Rote. 
rodamus, was translated oute of latine into englysshe, at 
the requeste of the moste honourable and Vertuous lady 


| Margaret, Countese of Salisburye by Gentian Heruet the 


translator.” 

It would seem, therefore, more probable that 
the authoress of Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies had quoted the wrong work, as translated 
at the instigation of the countess by Heruet. 

In my wanderings among the booksellers I have 
picked up both the books alluded to, and although 
in fine and clean condition, both want a few folios 
at the beginning, including titles and introductory 
matter, which I vainly fancied I could have pro- 
cured at the Museum, and for which the consi- 
derate binder had supplied the deficient leaves 
by the insertion of blank paper admirably match- 
ing that on which Berthelet had impressed his 
beautiful Gothic type. The books were evidently 
valued by a former proprietor, but both lettered 
on the back “ Paynel,” with the date “1553” in 
defiance of the colophon “ w.p.xxxiu.” A. G. 


Nicnotas Faccro: Invention or Watcn 
JeweEiine (3'¢ 8, viii. 171, 215.) — With your 
permission I will add a s _—— to my note 
upon the above. In the Journal of the Clock- 
makers’ Company are the following entries :— 

“1704, Dec. 11. A Special Court was called upon the 
occasion of Nicholas Facio, Peter de Baufré, and Jacob 
de Baufré, having petitioned the House of Commons for 
an Act for the sole applying precious and more common 
stones in clocks and watches, and for the enlarging the 
term of their patent. Their reasons for such an Act were 
read, as also reasons of several members of the Court by 
way of answer ; and it was ordered that the Master, War- 
dens, and Assistants should petition Parliament, and op- 
pose the Bill. 

“1705, Jan. 5. The Master reported there had been 3 
constant diligence used in obstructing the Bill in Parlia- 
ment, brought in on the petition of Nicholas Facio, Peter 
de Baufré, and Jacob de Baufré, for the sole applying 


| precious and more common stones in clocks and watches, 


viz. That the Parliament had been petitioned against the 


| Bill, and that the Petitioners had been heard by Counsel 
| before the Committee on the Bill, who had made such 


amendments to it that they thought it best to destroy it, 


| and had therefore struck out all parts thereof, save the 


words ‘ Be it Enacted,’ and reported accordingly. The 
Master also acquainted the Court, that in the proofs 
brought against the Bill there was an old watch produced, 
made by Ignatius Huggeford, that had a stone fixed in 
the cock and balance work that was of great use to satisfy 
the Committee ; and it was ordered that the Renter War- 
den do buy the said watch, if he can, to be kept for the 
members of the Court. 

“The same was bought accordingly of Henry Magson 
for 2/. 10s., he having bought it of Henry Seale, and it 
was placed in the master’s hands.” 
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The watch was exhibited by the company to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, June 8, 1848, 
(Archeologia, XXxxiii. 99.) 

In the South Kensington Museum is a gold 
watch in a chased and embossed outer case; the 
gold dial is also chased. The maker’s name is 
Debauffré, London. The diameter is one inch and 
three quarters. This watch was purchased at the 
Bernal sale for 11/. 10s. A.J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., has a square green enamelled watch with a 

inted dial, the maker being Debaufer, London. 
Somme that both of these watches were made 


by one of Faccio’s co-patentees. You will have 


observed the distinctions in the orthography of 


the names above-mentioned. 
Epwarp J. Woop. 

5, Charles Square, N. 

“Treen,” Etc. (3° S, viii. 310.)—In Welsh — 
asister of the Manx—“ Tran” means a division, 
a hamlet, or tithing of a parish. This is peculiarly 
the case in South Wales. One of the hamlets of 
Llantrisaint, Glamorganshire, is officially so called. 

R. & M, 

Marsnatt (3° S, viii. 190, 258, 312.) —I ob- 
serve that your correspondent J. A. P. dissents 
from my statement that the word mareschalcus is 
a Teutonic Latin compound, signifying a shoer of 
horses. He pronounces it to be Teutonic with a 
Latin termination only. The word scale may 
very possibly, as he says, be derived from the 
Teutonic shah, a servant. Fhave always hitherto 
understood it as originating in the Latin word 
calceus, a shoe; but I will not defend this opinion 
in the face of the authorities which seem to mili- 
tate against it; although I think something might 
be said in its favour, and that it has probability 
enough to give it at least an air of vratsemblance. 
Your correspondent is inclined to believe that the 
Teutonic word mar, a horse, may be derived from 
the Sanskrit, marut, the wind, which is emble- 
matic of the creature’s swiftness. This is a flight 
of imagination indeed! With about equal reason, 
surely, we might attempt to extract mar from the 
Hindostani verb, marna, to strike, inasmuch as it 
18 @ prominent characteristic of the animal in 
question to strike the ground with his resounding 
hoofs, , 
“ Quadrupedaate putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

Tae Imprrmn Facts (3 8. viii. 291.) —I 





| but differs signally in colour. 


alone. The eagle single headed, and not diade- 
maté, belongs to the designated successor to the 
empire, the king of the Romans. The eagle on a 
chief, constantly appearing in coats “rewarded ” 
by the Emperor, is also, as far as my experience 
and notes serve me, usually single-headed; but 
not always, as for instance, in the coat of William 
Knight, Fellow of New College, Apostolic Pro- 
thonotary, and afterwards, in 1541, made Bishop 
of Bath and Wells by Henry VIII. His coat, still 
in perfect preservation, carved on stone over the 
entrance doorway of the house built by him at 
Horton, near Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, and re- 
peated, also in stone, on the mantelpiece of one of 
the rooms, shows an eagle double-téte dimidiated, 
in chief, united to a sun in splendour, dimidiated, 
in base. This coat, slightly differing in detail, is 
in the Hall at New College, and is blazoned 
on p. 58, vol. ix., of the Archeological Journal, in a 
yaper on the New College Windows, by the late 
Mr. Winston. That accomplished writer was de- 
ceived, as so often happens to Englishmen, by the 
strings of the hat which surmounted this shield. 
He says,— 

“Tt was originally surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, of 
which only the strings remain.” 

Then, having mentioned the gift of arms by the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the fact of his being 
made bishop in 1541, he goes on to say,— 

“It is difficult to reconcile the existence of the car- 
dinal’s hat with this statement, except on the supposition 
that it formed part of the original grant of arms.” 

Knight, the recipient of the imperial augmenta- 
tion, never was a cardinal; and the hat had no- 
thing to do with the arms. It was merely the 
prothonotary’s hat, which, like the bishop’s hat 
also, is of exactly the same shay the cardinal’s, 
There is a very 
good example of a prothonotary’s hat in the win- 
dow No, 2038, in the South Kensington Museum. 

D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Srr Jonun Mason viii. 309.) — Mr. 
TvUcKER will find no less than six and twenty re- 
ferences to Sir John Mason’s name in the Calendar 
of State Papers, 1547—-1580 (Lemon). The first 
notice is in 1554, when he was Treasurer of the 
Chamber under Queen Mary. In 1558 that Queen 


(37 5S. 


| made him in addition Master of the Ports; the 
| salary for both offices being 240/. a year, and 12d. 


ve been in the Kaiser-Saal at Frankfort, but | 


made no notes. One point, however, I wish to 
mention, which Mr. Woopwarkp, perhaps inten- 
tionally, touches. He says, “The eagle was, I 
think, ‘single and uncrowned; and on this point 
also I should be glad of information.” I believe 
there is no doubt that the eagle with two heads, 


aday. He continued to be employed by Queen 
Elizabeth in various ways till 1566, when his 
death is noticed on April 23. It would appear 


| also that he was one of the clerks of the parlia- 


diadematé, and crowned, belongs to the Emperor 
' 


ments. D. 8S. 


Srars or tHe Ewrrror or Germany (3" 8, 
viii. 291.)—Mr. J. Bertrand Payne, in a recent 
tour in Central Europe, catalogued the series of 
imperial seals to be seen in the Kaiser-Saal at 
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Frankfort-on-the- Main. 
was purchased by that great seal collector, Dr. 
Kendrick, of Warrington, and a duplicate set by 
the Trustees of the British Museum. The courtesy 
of the former, which is proverbial, would no doubt 
furnish Mr. Woopwarp with information, or with 
casts of any seals he might desire. 
Pvevs Pvestives. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Humorous, Witty, Sati- 


Edited by Rev. John 
( Longman.) 


Epigrams, Ancient and Modern : 
rical, Moral, and Panegyrical. 
Booth, B.A. (Second Thousand.) 


If we differed from several of our influential contem- 


poraries when we expressed a very favourable opinion of 


the first edition of the present Collection of Epigrams, 
the public have shown by the rapidity with which that 
edition has been exhausted, that they were on our side. 
Mr. Booth has altered and improved the collection—made 
some judicious omissions, and as many judicious additions, 
so that he may well expect a continuance of that success 
with which his first attempt was crowned. 


Report on the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, and Hungary; their Quality, Wholesomeness, 
and Price, and their Use in Diet and Medicine. With 
short Notes of a Lecture to Ladies on Wine, &e. By 
Robert Druitt, Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, &c. (Renshaw.) 

There are thousands of educated men amongst us, who, 
unable to drink beer and unwilling to drink spirits, 
would gladly take a little wine, if they could get it pure 
and good at a reasonable price. This being impossible 
with our old-fashioned Port and Sherry, Dr. Druitt’s 
volume will be a great boon to this large class of persons. 


His name and position is a guarantee for the honesty of 


his reports; and as we can confirm his judgment upon 
one class of wine — the Austrian wines of M. Schlum- 
berger’s growth—we feel confidence in the opinion which 
he has given of the wines of other countries ; those, there- 
fore, who desire to know what will best suit them among 
the cheap wines now coming into favour, will do wisely 
to invest a few shillings in Dr. Druitt’s Report. i 


De La Rue’s Improved Red Letter Diaries, Calendars, and | 


Memorandum Books for 1866. 

We have so often praised, and that most deservedly, 
the beauty and taste exhibited in the getting up of the 
Messrs. De La Rve’s Year Books, that we may 
perhaps have given an impression that in those graces 
lay their chief excellence. This is by no means the case. 
The amount of available and practical information for 
daily use, which is judiciously compressed within their 
moderate dimensions, those only can appreciate who have 
been, like ourselves, in the daily habit of referring to 
them — : 

“ Those best can prize them, who have used them most.” 


The name of Mr. Glaisher is a guarantee for the accuracy 
of the scientific division of these works ; and the miscel- 


A set, at his instigation, | 


| monwealth ; ” 


| teresting subject, is likely to be very popular. 
| “ A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gi 


mises to be of considerable historical interest —« 
Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, M.P., from 
1783 to 1809.” <A new edition of Mr. Brodie’s « History 
of the British Empire,” under the title of “A Constity- 
tional History of the Reign of Charles I. and the Com 
and a “Sketch of the Life of Pastor 
Fliedner of Kaiserwerth ” (the Deaconesses’ Institution at 
Kaiserwerth, it will be remembered, is the most 

ful attempt yet made in any Protestant church to 

a sisterhood for charitable work), are also announced by 


Messrs. Longman & Co. announce a work which pe 


} ; 
| the same publishers. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce a volume, 
which, as the result of many years’ research upon an im 
We mean 
Language, by Walter Simson, edited with Preface, Tm 
troduction, Notes, and a Disquisition on the Past, Pre 
sent, and Future of Gipsydom, by James Simson.” 


fotices ta Correspondents, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of price, &c.. of the following book to be sent direct tothe 


| gentleman by whom it is required,and whose name and sddresan 


given for that purpose : — 

Upats's (Jown~), a Demonstration oF tax Taurs or raat Decrees 
waice Cuarer HATS PRescripeD 1x ms Worp ron tus Govensmanr 
or urs Cucnenm, iv att Tosas anv Praces, Unt TEE BND OF TEE 
Worx», !}2mo. 


Wanted by G. W. Napier, Exq., Alderley Edge, near Manchester, 


In consequence of the great number of interesting articles whichwe have 
waiting for insertion, next week's Number will be enlarged to thirty-two 


| poges. 


A. D. A. The arms, gules, three fleurs-de-lys or, belongte the 
of Disney ; while gules, three fleurs-de-lys argent, be to Pryswell ; 
and ermine, a chevron sable between three ci Soils ( not given), 
to the family of Fermour. Perhaps, if our Corres; could give ws 
more information respecting ti® seal, we could tell him more, 

Anna is not Crooked Staff the name of a place? and is noton 6 mie 
print for of? 

R. I. The Revolt of Flanders, an Historical Tragety, to ise Acts, 
8v0, 1848, is by Joseph Robinson, the author of Whitefriars, ge. 

J. W. The Dialogue between a Doctor of Divinity and s Studenté 
noticed in“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. vi. 11. 

T. H. Betzoce will find the origin of Hip, hip, hurrah ! treated ray 
Sully in our First Series. We would especially call his attention to an 
article by Sir Emerson Tennent in \st 8. viii. 323 

Ascuam Baown. Mr. Rycroft Reeve, 208, Piccadilly, W. 

R. G. 8. (Edgmond.) We do not know of any book tx ad i 
Heralds’ College similar to Mr. Sims's volume on the British Museum. 

Wr. Sims would no doubt satisfy our Correspondent why so few Welsh 
V isitations are included in his book. 

G.C. The line — 

“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


| és from Gray's Progress of Poesy. 


T. B. We have already had five articles on the word Derrick. See 
one especially in our ist 8. vii. 507. , 
C. H. (Ripon.) Jt is impossible to form an opinion without a sight of 


| the papers. Our impression is they would be very acceptable. J 


T. T. Drea. en Square, Westminster, was built in the rege 
ena } — ey to whom it was sometimes called Quam 
Anne Square. The statue was no doubt put up at the or ah 

le Philosophie de I'Histoire , vo, 1765, by the Al F 
onan This work is by Voltaire. We can only find ooadien 
of Allen's Modern Judaism, 1516, 1830. 

H. Frsuwiex. For the origin of the saying “ Paid down om the nail, 
see“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. ix. 196, 384. 

G. P. Only one volume was published of Hasted's History of Kent. 
The large paper copies with all the plates sell at a high price. a 
$. 8. L. For the phrase “ Whip up Smouchy or Pont, see*B.&@ 
ard S. i. 171, 239.—-. See Dryden's Mac-Flecnoe jor the quotation 

“ Where sold he bargains, whip-stitch ?” 
“ Norss & Queniss’' is registered for transmission abroad. 


: “n, Sil- 
Cons or Astawa ny Da. Lococe’s Potmonte Warens— ty 
chester Villas, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill,—Having suffered from 
asthma, with tightness of breath, for the last five years, = 
almost all kinds of medicine and advice without benefit, one 


laneous tables have obviously been prepared by equally 
competent hands. Our notice would be incomplete if we all 
passed over unobserved the marvellous Photogcrs , » stant relief to asthma, consumption, cough, eolds, anc 

Seen by wl ‘ the rare rT ed ae tae breath, throat, and lungs. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
’ ich they are illustrated. box. Sold by all Druggists. 


Locock's Wafers gave me immediate relief.—Gronos 
T. C. Feeto, 6, Talbot Terrace, Notting Hill. 











